LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

of Eimeo; and the following day were suddenly be-
calmed, and began to drift towards the barrier reef of
Tahiti. "The reefs were close in/' wrote Stevenson,1
"with, my eye! what a surf! The pilot thought we
were gone, and the captain had a boat cleared, when a
lucky squall came to our rescue. My wife, hearing the
order given about the boats, remarked to my mother,
' Is n't that nice ? We shall soon be ashore!' Thus
does the female mind unconsciously skirt along the
verge of eternity." Their danger was undoubtedly
great, greater far than they suspected.

The atmosphere at Taravao was close, and mos-
quitoes were numerous; by this time Stevenson was so
ill that it was necessary, without a moment's delay, to
secure more healthy quarters. Accordingly his wife
went ashore, and following a path, discovered the
shanty of a Chinaman who owned a wagon and a pair
of horses. These she hired to take them to Tautira,
the nearest village of any size, a distance of sixteen
miles over a road crossed by one-and-twenty streams.
Stevenson was placed in the cart, and, sustained by
small doses of coca, managed, with the help of his wife
and Valentine, to reach his destination before he col-
lapsed altogether. Being introduced at Tautira by the
gendarme, they were asked an exorbitant rent for a
suitable house, but they secured it, and there made the
patient as comfortable as possible. The next day there
arrived the Princess Moe, ex-Queen of Raiatea, one of
the kindest and most charming of Tahitians, who lives
in the pages of Pierre Loti and Miss Gordon Gumming.
SH had come to the village, and hearing there was a

1 Letters, ii. 137.
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